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BIOGRAPHY. 


GEMINIANI, TARTINI, GIARDINI, AND VIOTTI. 





ABRIDGED FROM HOGARTH’S MUSICAL HISTORY. 


Francesco Geminiani was born at Lucca, according to Dr. Bur- 
ney, in 1666 ; but according to Sir John Hawkins, in 1680. The 
latter date seems the more probable ; particularly as, if Burney’s were 
correct, Geminiani would have attained the age of ninety-six. He 
received his first instructions on the violin from Carlo Ambrosio Lunati, 
a celebrated performer; and afterwards studied composition, under 
Scarlatti, and received instructions from Corelli, at Rome. He came 
to England in 1714, and soon acquired considerable celebrity, from 
his admirable performance. In 1716 he published twelve solos for 
the violin; a work which had very great success. Some years after- 
wards he converted Corelli’s first six solos into concertos, which were 
so favorably received as to induce him to treat the remaining six solos 
in the same manner. But these, not being written in the same full 
and elaborate manner as the first six, did not bear to be expanded into 
compositions for an orchestra, and accordingly were coldly received. 
He also arranged as concertos six of Corelli’s trios. It was not till 
the year 1731 that he published his second original work, consisting 
of six concertos; and this was soon followed by another set of the 
same number. He afterwards published another set of twelve solos ; 
and, lastly, a set of six concertos. ‘These are all his original works 
for the instrument of which he was so great a master. 

The remainder of his publications consisted of his former works 
thrown into new forms; such as conversions of his solos into trios, or 
concertos ; of some elementary works on composition, and on the 
violin ; and a piece of dramatic instrumental music, which he called 
The Enchanted Forest. All his works were published in England, 
where indeed, he himself resided for the greatest part of his long 
life. 

Geminiani seldom performed in public during his residence in Eng- 
land. His income was derived from the profits of his publications, 
his scholars, and the presents which he received from the great and 
wealthy, when they could persuade him to play at their houses. 
Though his habits were not vicious or dissipated, yet he was imprudent 
and expensive; and consegently often involved in distress. He was 
passionately fond of painting, a propensity which has been often re- 
marked in musicians. For the sake of its gratification, he was apt to 
neglect his musical studies and pursuits, and to involve himself in 
expenses which his means could not bear. 

Geminiani appears, during his whole life, to have struggled with 
pecuniary difficulties. In his latter days he raised a considerable sum 
by an expedient then new in England: that of giving a Concerto 
Spirituale, or oratorio, in the Lent season of 1748. In 1761 he 
went to Ireland, to visit his scholar Dubourg. He had spent many 
years in preparing an elaborate work on music, which he intended for 
publication ; but soon after his arrival in Dublin, the manuscript was 
stolen from his chamber, by the treachery of a female servant, (who, 
it is said, was employed to do so,) and it could never be recovered. 
This heavy and irreparable loss so deeply affected his mind, that it 
hastened his death, which happened on the 17th of September, 1762, 
in his eighty-third year. 

Considering Geminiani’s great talents as a composer, it is surprising 
that he should have produced so little ; and still more so, that he 
should have employed himself in such mechanical labor, as that of 
dressing up the compositions of Corelli, and former works of his own, 








in new shapes. From this it may be inferred, notwithstanding the 
excellence of his music, that his invention was not fertile, and that he 
felt the production of original ideas to be painful and laborious. His 
music, however, is original, and full of new and bold modulations and 
combinations of harmony ; while his melodies are not only very ele- 
gant, but often extremely pathetic. His performance appears, from 
every account of it, to have been remarkable for its delicacy, grace, 
and expression. 


Gruserre Tartint was born at Pirano, a seaport in the province 
of Istria, in April, 1692. He was intended for the law; but was 
diverted from the studies necessary for that profession, by his propen- 
sity to music. In 1710, he was sent to the university of Padua, to 
pursue his studies in jurisprudence ; but, having become acquainted 
with a young lady, the niece of the bishop of Padua, he undertook 
to give her some musical instructions ; and this fascinating intercourse 
produced such an attachment between the youthful master and scholar, 
that a marriage was the consequence, before the lover was twenty. 
For this act of imprudence, he was discarded by his parents, forced 
to leave his wife, and to wander over the country in search of an 
asylum, while she remained at Padua. After many hardships, he at 
last found refuge in a convent, at Assisi, the prior of which was his 
relation. Here he remained for nearly two years; and diverted his 
melancholy by practising on the violin, while, at the same time, he 
received instructions from the organist of the monastry, who was an 
able musician. Meanwhile, the bishop of Padua, unable to bear the 
sight of his niece, pining away in hopeless misery, at last relented, 
and promised to forgive her husband, if he could be found. 

Tartini returned to Padua; and, soon afterwards, an Academy of 
Music being founded at Venice; he was chosen a member of it, and 
went thither with his wife. But, happening to hear the celebrated 
Veracini, who was then at Venice, he was so astonished and disheart- 
ened by the superiority of that performer, that he would not venture 
on a competition with him, and therefore gave up his appointment, 
and left Venice. He retired to Ancona, and devoted himself so ar- 
dently to his studies, that he soon became the greatest master of the 
age. 

Iy-1721, Tartini was appointed conductor of the orchestra of the 
church of San Antonio, in Padua, then one of the greatest musical 
establishments of this sort in Italy. By this time, his reputation was 
so great, that he received repeated invitations to visit Paris and Lon- 
don. These he declined; but, in 1723, he was induced to attend 
the coronation of the emperor Charles the Sixth, at Prague; and was 
so much gratified by his reception, that he resided there for three 
years. He then returned to Padua ; and, after that period, no offers 
of foreign engagements, however advantageous, could tempt him to 
leave his quiet and happy home. 

Tartini died in February, 1770, at Padua, where he had resided 
for fifty years, beloved and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. He was 
gentle and benevolent ; distinguished for piety and unaffected humility ; 
and possessed of considerable scientific attamments. His compositions 
are very numerous, consisting of above a hundred sonatas, and as 
many concertos. 

Tartini’s compositions, with all the correctness and polish of Corelli’s, 
are bolder and more impassioned. His slow movements, in particular, 
are remarkably vocal and expressive; and his music shows a know- 
ledge of the violin, both in regard to the bow and the finger-board, 
which Corelli had not been able to attain. His works, therefore, 
though no longer heard in public, are still prized by the best musi- 
cians ; and some of them have been recently reprinted for the use of 
the Conservatoire, at Paris. 
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Fexice Giarpini was born at Turin, in 1716. He received in- 
structions on the violin from Lorenzo Somis, a distinguished scholar 
of Corelli. At the age of seventeen, he obtained a situation in the 
opera orchestra of Naples, and was soon stationed next to the first 
violin. 

After gaining a splendid reputation on the Continent, Giardini came 
to England in 1750. His performances were heard with astonishment 
and delight; and, after having been employed at all the concerts in 
the metropolis, he was placed at the head of the opera orchestra. 

Giardini continued to enjoy the favor of the English public till 
1784, when he went to Italy. When he returned to London, after 
an absence of five years, he was no longer received as formerly. His 
health was impaired, and his powers diminished ; and the public at- 
tention was now occupied with newer favorites. After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to carry on a burletta, or comic opera, in the Haymarket 
Theatre, he carried his company of performers to Russia, in 1793. 
But he was as unsuccessful there as in England ; and, after struggling 
for some years with his difficulties, he died at St. Petersburgh in 1796, 
at the age of eighty, in great poverty. The advantages which he 
gained by his talents, he lost, during his whole life, by his disposition. 
By his extravagance he squandered the large sums he received, and 
alienated his best friends by his capricious and splenetic temper. 

As a composer, Giardini had small pretentions to learning. His 
music, however, was pleasing and effective, and Jong very popular. 
He did not confine himself to instrumental composition, but wrote 
two or three operas, which had considerable success, and a number of 
songs, some of which were in request in private musicial societies 
within our recollection. 


Giovanni Battista Viort1 was a native of Piedmont, and was 
born in 1755. He was a pupil of Pugnani, a distinguished performer 
of that period ; and at the age of twenty was appointed first violinist 
to the Royal Chapel of Turin. He went to Paris about the year 
1778, and had no sooner appeared in public than he was hailed as 
the first master of the age. 

In 1790, Viotti was driven from Paris by the storms of the Revo- 
lution. He came to London, where he appeared at the memorable 
concerts carried on by Salomon, and where his reception was as en- 
thusiastic as it had been in France. In 1794 and 1795 he had some 
concern in the management of the Opera-house, and soon after be- 
came leader of the orchestra of that theatre. He was in this situation, 
when, one evening, while enjoying himself in the society of his 
friends, he suddenly received an order from government to leave 
England immediately. This measure must, of course, have pro- 
ceeded from some of the political suspicions so readily entertained in 
those troublesome times ; though there was nothing in Viotti’s quiet 
and blameless life that could have given ground for them. 

Being thus driven from England, Viotti took up his residence in a 
retired spot in the neighborhood of Hamburgh, where he produced 
some of his finest compositions. Among these are his celebrated Six 
Duets Concertante, for two violins. And, in truth, we know of no 
musical work which seems to have proceeded more directly from a 
feeling heart than these exquisile duets. 

In 1801, Viotti found no further obstacle to his return to London. 
Having determined to abandon the musical profession, he embarked 
his capital in the wine-trade. After many years, the undertaking 
proved unfortunate, and he was obliged to give it up, with the loss of 
his whole fortune. In this situation he solicited some appointment 
from the French court; and Louis the Eighteenth conferred on him 
the management of the Grand Opera. But his age, and his long life 
of retirement, disqualified him for a situation so full of bustle and 
intrigue ; and his management was an unsuccessful one. He obtained 
permission to retire on a pension ; and returned to London, to the 
society and habits of which he had become, as it were, naturalized. 
But his health was irreparably injured by his cares and misfortunes ; 
and, after declining for some time, he died on the 3rd of March, 
1824. 

Viotti’s character appears, from the concurring testimony of all 
who knew him, to have been of an exalted kind. The purity of 
his life preserved to him that strong feeling of the most simple and 
innocent enjoyments, which is seldom found to survive a continued 
intercourse with the world. 

This extreme sensibility and simplicity of character acquired an 
additional charm from their union, not only with great genius, but 
with a strong and highly cultivated intellect. Viotti passed his life 
in the society of the accomplished, the literary, and the scientific ; 
and his mind thus acquired both refinement and strength. In his 
intercourse with the great, he never, for a moment, forgot the dignity 








of his own character, or of their rank. All his transactions were 
regulated by the strictest integrity and honor; and his feelings were 
kind and benevolent. 

As a musician, it may be truly said, that though the virtuosi of the 
present day execute difficulties which were not attempted in his time, 
yet, in all the highest qualities that belong to performance, he has 
never been surpassed. His compositions for the violin remain, to this 
day, unrivalled in grandeur and nobleness of design, graceful melody, 
and variety of expression. ‘They still furnish, when performed by 
the surviving disciples of his school, one of the most delightful treats 
which a lover of the great and beautiful in music can receive. 





LECTURE, 





THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


Delivered before the Teachers’ Class of the Handel & Haydn Soci- 
ety, August 26, 1841, by T. B. Haywarp. 


( Continued. ) 


Ir will not be irrelevant to our purpose, to inquire here, what kind 
of position, comparatively, the arts have already assumed in this country. 
Go to England, and you will find the mansions of the rich and the 
noble lined with works of art in painting and in sculpture, the very 
prices of individual specimens of which would make a money-getting 
Yankee not only stare, but laugh in derision at what he would regard 
as their extravagance, folly and absurdity. Probably some pieces 
might be found, whose owners would not exchange them for one half 
the works in the same art that could be found on this side of the 
Atlantic. Indeed, nineteen-twentieths of the latter would hardly be 
regarded by them as worth the trouble of throwing away. Pass on 
to Italy, the modern seat of the muses, and the land in which the arts 
of painting, sculpture, architecture and music seem, for several centu- 
ries, to have established their cherished home. This is the country 
in which the arts flourish by the genial influences of the sky and the 
soil ; whereas, in England, they are only cultivated in the hot-beds 
of aristocracy, which are warmed by the golden rays of the sun of 
titled wealth. In Italy, works of art are collected in galleries, where 
they are accessible to all; in the palaces of the rich, where they are 
almost as easily accessible ; and in the churches, where their value 
often equals that of the marble structures which contain them. In 
France, the collections in the arts are numerous, extensive, and splen- 
did. In Germany, too, the arts are encouraged; and the collections 
in them are numerous and valuable. 

Turn from these, and cross the ocean to our own shores. Have 
we such extensive and valuable collections in the arts? Alas! we 
have nothing that is worthy of the name. We have, it is true, some 
beginnings ; but they can be looked upon with anything like satisfac- 
tion, only because they are beginnings, and because from beginnings 
there is hope that something will grow. ‘There may be a few good 
pictures and specimens of statuary in this country, but they are rare 
to find. A large class of people in Europe, —a class scarcely to be 
met with in this country, —the wealthy, who have nothing to do, — 
spend a large portion of their time, either in travelling for the purpose 
of visiting these collections of art, or in comparatively short residences 
in the different cities for the same purpose. Do they take our cities 
also in their routes? The travellers who come to this country are of 
a very different character ; and they come for a very different purpose. 
The richest cabinets we have to show them, consist in the beauty and 
the wonders of our natural scenery ; our mountains, forests and prai- 
ries; our rivers, cataracts and lakes. These are the works of art 
which we have to exhibit, made by the hand of Him who is the 
source and the soul of all art ; and we feel, and with reason, a kind 
of patriotic pride in showing them. 

Are works of art the objects for which we travel in our own coun- 
try? Are our people of wealth constantly making tours from city to 
city, from state to state, through our wide-spread republic, for the 
purpose of visiting the monuments and cabinets of art with which 
they are enriched? Which of our cities, like Paris or Florence, is 
regarded as the seat of the arts? The answer to these questions 
might be humiliating, had we not other works to show, that sufficiently 
evince our energy, industry, and perseverence. Is it a small labor 
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for two hundred years, to have subdued a savage wilderness, larger 
than the half of Europe itself, and to have planted an independent 
nation of seventeen millions of free people? to have intersected this 
immense region with canals and railroads in various directions ; and 
to have rendered its numberless rivers navigable by steam to the 
amount of thousands of miles? to have spread our commerce to the 
remotest regions of the globe, and to have increased it till it is sur- 
passed by that of no nation on earth save one? ‘These are some of 
the things for which we are respected abroad ; but when we speak of 
the cultivation of the arts, we have little to show. 

In this comparative view, I have thus far referred only to the arts 
of painting and sculpture. With music, the case is the same. Look 
at the great Musical Festivals in England ; the first of which was got 
up and performed in Westminster Abbey, in 1784, in commemoration 
of the birth of the immortal Handel, one hundred years after that 
event took place. ‘These have been often repeated since, and now 
are held regularly every three years, besides others that occur at 
irregular periods. Within the last twenty years, the example has been 
followed in Germany, Belgium, Austria, France, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and even in particular provinces. At these Festivals the 
performers would of themselves constitute a respectable audience, 
varying from five hundred to two thousand. But these are only the 
celebration-days of music: let us look at its every-day work. In 
almost every capital, nay, in nearly every large city in Europe, the 
opera, either Italian or German, has been established, and is in suc- 
cessful operation. Almost every crowned head, and many, very 
many noblemen, both in Great Britain and on the Continent, have 
their private musical establishments: their chapel, with full choir and 
orchestra ; and their opera and concert saloon, with a full complement 
of vocal and instrumental performers. Conservatories, Academies, 
and other musical institutions exist in every country, and in some 
countries several ; the object of which is, the perpetual cultivation 
and public performance of music. Besides these, there are number- 
less private societies and corporations; some of them got up and 
patronized by the aristocracy ; some composed of professors ; some 
of amateurs; and of all sizes and grades; scattered through all the 
cities, large towns, and villages; and giving frequent performances, 
during the autumn, winter and spring seasons, Add to this, that nu- 
merous virtuosos, artists, and professors are constantly travelling from 
country to country, from city to city, and from town to town, giving 
private vocal and instrumental concerts. ‘The music of the church, 
too, holds a most important place in this enumeration. In Catholic 
countries, they have their Masses, Motetts, &c., composed by the 
greatest masters, for all the parts of their worship ; and in England 
they have their regular Cathedral Services, embracing all the appoint- 
ed worship of the established church, and written by all their first 
musicians. These are performed by full and well disciplined choirs, 
accompanied not only by the organ, but generally by a full and 
effective orchestra. 

What, of all this, have we at home? Probably this question is 
already answered by every one of my audience. Of Musical Festi- 
vals, we have none. For the last seventeen years, the Italian opera 
has been repeatedly tried in New York; but, though it has been 
comparatively successful in some cases as regards the performance, 
yet it has invariably proved ruinous to its projectors, and has failed. 
The opera, French, I suppose, has, I believe, been successfully estab- 
lished in New Orleans. The English opera has often been performed 
in most of our principal theatres ; with what success, it is unnecessary 
to say. We have no Conservatories, nor anythng that properly de- 
serves the name of a Musical Conservatory or Atademy of any kind ; 
though the operations in this city, and some other places, within a few 
years, seem to afford the hope that the time will come, when we may 
have them. We have neither royal family nor nobility, who keep up 
their private musical establishments. Of all the various societies and 
corporations to which I have referred, as existing in Europe for the 
promotion of music, the only class that we have among us, so far as 
1 am acquainted, is, with one exception, our associations of the lovers 
of music. First and foremost among these, not only in point of num- 
ber, but as regards the amount of its means, and the magnitude, re- 
spectability, and effective usefulness of its operations, stands the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society. There are a few other similar 
institutions, whose names it is unnecessary here to mention, that have 
made a beginning, and are doing much good. But, taking into view 
the whole country, where we have one of them, we ought to have 
a hundred. The exception to which I have alluded, is the Boston 
Academy of Music. The members of this institution are not wholly, 
nor indeed chiefly, musical amateurs; but gentlemen who have no 
other interest in music, than every good and patriotic citizen ought to 








fee] in the cultivation and promotion of so useful an art. It is hoped 
and believed that these gentlemen receive from the public the full 
credit of all the good they have done. One good thing they have 
been the instrumental cause of effecting, which I cannot pass by. I 
refer to the introduction of music as a branch of popular education. 
How far the people share the credit of this with them, for the alacrity 
with which they have responded to their exertions, is not for me to 
say. 
(To be continued. ) 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lonpon. — “ A Treatise on the Art of Singing in the Italian and 
English Styles, with Examples, &c.,” by F. W. Horncastle. —R. 
Mills. This work is one of the most excellent on the art of singing 
extant, and the author justly remarks : — 

“There is as much philosophy in singing well, as in cultivating 
successfully any of the arts ; because the exercise of judgment, acute- 
ness, perseverance, and watchful observation, is quite as necessary to 
a vocalist who ais at excellence, as to the natural philosopher or the 
man of science. 

“The human voice has many peculiarities greatly dependent upon 
the temperament of the individual; therefore, much of the pupil’s 
ultimate proficiency will depend upon the communication of the first 
principles by an experienced master ; for most amateurs are destroyed 
in the outset, by not pursuing a regular plan of study, and eradicating 
the natural defects of their voices.” —[ Foreign Quarterly. 





Enetanp. — The Norwich Musical Festival, next year, will be 
unusually brilliant, Spohr having engaged to compose a new Oratorio, 
the Fall of Babylon, which is to be produced for the first time at that 
Festival. The words will be selected by Professor Taylor, of whose 
superior judgment there can be but one opinion. —[ Ibid. 


Frankxrort.— Miss Adelaide Kemble has been delighting the 
Rhine Tourists by her beautiful singing and acting in Bellini’s Norma. 
She has created a furore, and has been reéngaged for twelve nights. 


— | Ibid. 
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We should be chargeable with affectation, to pretend to disregard 
the good opinion of our cotemporaries ; with ingratitude, not to feel 
sensible to it; and with ill-nature, to withhold our acknowledgments, 
When the first number of the Musical Cabinet was circulated through 
the country, by means of the numerous correspondents and travelling 
agents of oar publishers, it attracted the notice of the public press 
much more widely and favorably than we could have expected, or 
had even dared to hope. From that time to the present, the editors 
and publishers have been in the constant receipt of papers containing 
commendatory notices, from all parts of the country, from Maine to 
Louisiana, and from the Atlantic to Missouri. We are fully aware 
how little of this commendation, strictly speaking, falls to our share ; 
since so small a portion of the contents of the Musical Cabinet are 
original, that we can claim little more than the merit of selecting. It 
gives us much pleasure to see, in the reception which the Cabinet has 
met with, a proof that our estimate of the wants and tastes of the 
public was correct. We have endeavored to furnish a monthly col- 
lection of music, thoroughly good and classical, yet not so full of 
modern difficulties as to be above the reach of the majority of musical 


amateurs; and which, in its moral tendency, should not merely be . 


unexceptionable, but decidedly good and salutary, at the same time 
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that it should be particularly social. We have endeavored to furnish 
an agreeable companion to the social circle and the fire-side. The 
charms of music, when wedded to religion and virtue in the heart, 
and to the simple love of social life, cannot fail to enhance the plea- 
sures, soothe the pains, lighten the cares, relax the fatigues, and in- 
crease the joys of life. Meeting our subscribers, and our friends of 
the periodical press, in this character, we heartily wish them a Harry 
New Year; assuring them that we are not insensible to the patron- 
age of the former, nor the commendations of the latter: and hoping 
that our future efforts may be such as to render our present relations 
both useful and of long continuance. 





THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


We are happy to learn that the number of subscribers to this valua- 
ble periodical is increasing. Its patronage ought to be extensive. 
Some of the single articles in the late numbers are worth the price of 
subscription ; such as the analysis of Handel’s Messiah, for example. 

The number of the Magazine for October 9, which did not appear 
till some weeks after its date, owing to the severe indisposition of the 
editor, contains a notice of the second number of the Musical Cabinet, 
charging us with “an attack upon Mr. Mason’s new work, Carmina 
Sacra,” and complains of us for “unfairness” in our quotations from 
it. We do not wish to charge the editor of the Magazine with “an 
attack” upon us, nor to say that he has been guilty of “ unfairness” 
in his extracts from our article ; but, (and we say it with perfect good 
will,) we think we have quite as good reason. 

In our extracts from Mr. Mason’s beok, we did not take his senten- 
ces continuously ; and we did thus for the sake of brevity; since all 
that we wrote, both the quotations and our remarks upon them, do not 
occupy a dozen lines. If we had misrepresented him, we should be 
very happy to apologize ; but we think the reader will see that this 
was not the case. 

The Musical Magazine does, unintentionally no doubt, misrepresent 
us in this way: it takes two isolated sentences from our article, as 
embracing our views on the subject of chanting, which sentences were 
the least important in regard to that particular point of view in which 
we were endeavoring to present our sentiments on the subject of 
chanting, namely, its capabilities for expression; for this we look 
upon as being its life and soul. 

But let us come to the real matter in question. The principles of 
Chanting may be regarded as embracing two distinct points. The 
first relates to the manner in which the words shall be uttered as re- 
gards their meaning or sense. Shall the syllables all be uttered in 
equal time, as in psalm tunes, giving the same length to long and 
short, accented and unaccented, emphatic and unemphatic syllables ? 
Or shall they be uttered in that kind of proportion to each other, as 
regards long and short, emphatic and unemphatic, accented and un- 
accented, important and unimportant syllables and words, which we 
observe when reading the Sacred Scriptures slowly and with empha- 
sis? Undoubtedly the latter: and on this subject it does not appear 
that Mr. Mason and ourselves materially differ. 

The other point regards the kind and degree of vocal or singing 
expression, which shall be given to the words, in addition to these 
principles of utterance, and after the singer has learned properly to 
apply them. On this point, Mr. Mason and ourselves differ entirely. 
He says, “that there is too much of the cantabile, or singing quality 
of voice heard in chanting.” We say, on the contrary, that there 
cannot be too much: that the more of the fulness of vocal or singing 
expression, the more of the expression of feeling and emotion the 
singer can give to his utterance of the words, the better and the more 
effective will his chanting be, and the greater will be its power over 
the hearts of his hearers. 





Mr. Mason says the words are “to be recited, said, or spoken.” 
Now there is a great difference between reciting words at a.given 
pitch, and singing them at that pitch. The former consists in apply- 
ing the foregoing rule of utterance, while the voice is on a given tone. 
In order to effect the latter, the singer must observe the same rule, 
and then apply all the vocal skill and power which he possesses, all 
the modifications of crescendo and decrescendo, light and shade, — in 
short, all the means of musical expression, with the distinct effort to 
sing the emphatic and unemphatic, accented and unaccented propor- 
tions of proper utterance, and not to recite them. 

There is a difference between mere tone, and singing or vocal ex- 
pression. It is like the difference between the style in which the 
Catholic priest often goes through with parts of the service on a given 
tone, and that in which a good singer would sing an accompanied 
Recitative. And here it may be remarked, that this style of music 
has received the name Recitative, not because it is to be recited in- 
stead of being sung ; but because it is so constructed as to allow the 
singer the greater freedom in giving the proper proportions of accent, 
emphasis, and expression to his singing. Where the words of the 
Recitative state a mere fact, which involves no emotion, it may be 
recited ; but surely chanting should not be such. 

This distinction is radical ; and the lack of the observance of it 
we regard as the cause of the unpopularity of chanting, in many 
What is set be- 
fore them under the name of chanting, our congregations often regard 
Whereas, if 


all the power of musical or singing expression was given to it, their 


cases where it has been introduced in our churches. 
as unmeaning and monotonous ; and with good reason. 


hearts would be touched, and their suffrages would be won in its 
favor. 

The editor of the Magazine quotes two sentences from our article, 
the first of which relates solely to the first point stated above, namely, 
the utterance of the words; and the second shows how the rule for 
utterance may assist expression; though its meaning is nearly lost, 
when taken by itself. It is unnecessaray for us to ask whether this 
is representing our views on chanting fairly, when the main object of 
our article was to set forth the capabilities for expression possessed by 
the chant. The editor also says that Mr. Mason “meant the same 
thing as is expressed in our article,” in the sentences which he quotes 
from it. ‘This is true, so far as regards the first sentence, because that 
has relation only to the utterance of the words. But it is not true in 
regard to the second, so far as that relates to expression ; as has been 
sufficiently shown above. We are very far from supposing that our 
friend intended to misrepresent us. We have always supposed that 
his attention was called to the subject by a third person, who pointed 
out the passages in Mr. Mason’s book and in our article which were 
said to agree; and that the editor did not examine the latter with 
sufficient attention to ascertain how far its general tenor differed 
from what was so represented to him. We trust we have shown 


this difference ; and here we leave it. 
ary 
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MR. BRAHAM’S CONCERTS. 


Tis veteran singer has lately given two sacred concerts in con- 
nection with the Handel and Haydn Society, at the Melodéon, and 
two or three secular concerts on his own account. ‘They have most 
of them been very fully, and all well attended. In the latter, he de- 
pended wholly on his own resources, as his only assistance was a 
piano. Notwithstanding his age, Braham possesses a power which is 
still unrivalled; and his sway over the feelings of his audience is no 
less peculiarly his own in its style and manner, than in its magnitude. 
The characteristic of his singing seems to be, that he does not address 
himself to the feelings merely, but addresses the feelings through the 
understanding ; and this with great power. 




















FIRST MOVEMENT OF A SONATA, 


BY MUZIO CLEMENTI. 
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1842,] CHRISTMAS SONG.—‘Messiah! at thy glad approach.’ 105 


Cc. P. E. BACH. 
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Allegretto. 












Ist. Mes- si - an! atthy glad approach, The roar - waves and 
robe of light, A robe of ra - diant 
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winds are still; Thy prais-es sound from out the deep, And ech - od are from 
beau - ty wears; And in newheav’ns a bright-er sun, Leads on the prom - is’d 
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ev - --ry_ hill. The hid - denfountains,atthy call, - - Their sa - cred stores un - 
glo - - riousyears. The king - domof Mes-si-ah comes, - Ap - point-ed times dis - 
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The in- censeof the spring ascends, Up - on the morn - ing 


Let Is - rael to the Prince of Peace The loud ho - san - na 
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MIGNON’S SONG. 
COMPOSED BY MORRIS GANZ. 
WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO FORTE AND VIOLONCELLO. 


POETRY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK. 
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Violoncello. 


























Piano Forte. 
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1. Know’st thou theland whereorange flowers grow? Know’st thou the bow’rs_where golden citrons 
2. Know’st thou the roof onmar-ble columns _ reared ? That hall,by ten - dermemg-ry en - 
3. Know’st thou the cliffs where snowsforev-er stay? Where muleteers, through clouds, pursue their 
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me inpeace,O my be - lov - ed, flee! With thee, with 
me inpeace,O my pro-tec - tor, flee! With thee, with 
there I go; there, Father, lies our way! With thee, with 














thee, - - - - Letme in peace, O my be - lov - ed, flee! : O let us 
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thee, - - - -E’enthereI go; there, Father, lies our way! O let us 
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flee! O let us _ flee! O let us flee! 
flee! Home let us flee! Home let us flee! 
flee! O let us flee! O let us flee! 
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10 ‘How lovely around us the stillness of night!’ cast xeuzz. [January, 


DUETTO FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR. 
WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THIS WORK. 
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How love - - ly around us the still - ness of night! 
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‘My love is journeying o’er the sea,’ 6, J. WEBB, 


WORDS BY BARRY CORNWALL. 








1. My love is journeying 
2. Bright stars, look gently 
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o’er the sea: God guardheron the deep, And fromthe o - cean harms to flee, And bid the tem-pest 
on her sleep: Kind Heav’n, enfold her round; And quell all madness in the deep, And eve-ry fear - ful 












































sleep. To-night she leaves our native strand, Tosail un-to a for - eign land. 
sound. O guard her from all ill, all strife, And bless her through the bloom of life. 








